B-1B  bombers  during 
training  mission. 


Strategic  Attack 

By  HAL  M.  HORNBURG 


Strategic  attack  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  options  for  joint  force  commanders. 
Properly  used,  it  can  directly  influence 
enemy  leadership  and  significantly 
shape  the  joint  campaign.  Despite  its  potential,  it 
is  the  least  understood  mission  in  the  joint  arena. 
This  is  a  cultural  phenomenon:  the  senior  leaders 
of  every  service  grew  up  with  different  perspec¬ 
tives  of  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  lev¬ 
els  of  war.  They  also  have  different  historical 
views  of  joint  warfighting. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  involves  qual¬ 
ities  often  ascribed  to  various  types  of  aircraft. 
Many  view  bombers  in  a  Cold  War  context,  iden¬ 
tifying  them  with  nuclear  weapons  and  strategic 
bombardment  conducted  in  World  War  II.  The  Air 
Force  moved  a  decade  ago  to  correct  this  image  by 
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integrating  strategic  and  tactical  capabilities  into  a 
single  functional  organization,  Air  Combat  Com¬ 
mand.  This  change  recognized  that  aircraft  them¬ 
selves  are  not  strategic  or  tactical;  their  effects  are 
strategic  or  tactical.  Yet  some  still  perceive  fighters 
as  tactical  and  bombers  as  strategic. 

This  outlook  gives  rise  to  skepticism  outside 
the  Air  Force  at  the  mention  of  strategic  attack  as 
an  option.  Moreover,  it  misses  a  chance  to  influ¬ 
ence  military  thinking,  because  strategic  attack  is 
more  than  a  mission — it  is  focused  on  defeating 
an  enemy  targeted  as  a  system. 

Historical  Perspectives 

In  the  past  the  ultimate  objective  of  war  was 
engaging  and  defeating  fielded  enemy  forces.  The 
strength  of  opposing  armies  and  navies  deter¬ 
mined  the  ability  to  resist.  If  defeated,  the  enemy 
capital  and  countryside  were  laid  bare.  Conflicts 
were  often  decided  by  a  single  decisive  battle. 
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B-17s  over  Europe 
in  September  1944. 


The  idea  of  victory  changed  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  age.  Land  forces  required  vast  resources  to 
sustain  operations,  creating  new  vulnerabilities. 
Although  supplies  could  be  disrupted  by  cavalry- 
type  action,  only  deep  penetration  by  regular 
armies  could  threaten  or  destroy  them.  First,  one 
had  to  defeat  or  at  least  deflect  enemy  forces. 

Sherman's  march  through 
Georgia  during  the  Civil  War 
illustrates  the  effectiveness  of 
this  approach.  Yet  as  mobility 
and  firepower  grew  in  late 
19th  and  early  20th  century 
conflicts,  evenly-matched 
armies  fought  protracted  wars 
of  attrition  to  consume  enemy  assets.  World  War 
I  was  characterized  by  sustained  attrition,  with 
protagonists  committing  more  men  and  materiel 
until  the  other  side  exhausted  its  assets. 

Some  theorists  saw  an  alternative  with  the 
emergence  of  airpower  in  the  early  20th  century. 
They  envisioned  being  emancipated  from  head-on 
battles  of  attrition.  Instead,  bombardment  could 
directly  attack  enemy  populations  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Friendly  land  forces  could  engage  an  enemy 
and  create  a  demand  on  its  assets  even  as  airpower 
cut  off  industrial  production.  With  the  resource 
base  eliminated  through  air  action,  enemy  forces 
would  weaken  and  their  will  to  fight  would  erode, 
leading  to  collapse  and  capitulation.  Airpower 
theorists  appreciated  this  concept  from  the  start 
and  refined  it  following  World  War  I. 

But  theory  and  practice  proved  to  be  difficult 
to  reconcile.  With  development  of  long-range 
bombers  in  the  1930s,  the  Royal  Air  Force  and 


in  Europe,  more  than  60,000 
Allied  airmen  lost  their  lives 
in  the  combined  bomber 
offensive  alone 


U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  thought  that  this  theory  had 
been  put  into  practice.  With  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  the  Allies  faced  an  anti-access  sce¬ 
nario  and  turned  to  the  only  weapon  available. 
British  Lancasters  and  American  B-17s  demon¬ 
strated  the  potential  to  strike  deep  into  Germany. 
However,  a  mismatch  between  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  was  clear.  Both  sides  engaged  in  attrition 
in  the  skies  over  Europe.  Ultimately,  Allied  forces 
won  the  key  battle  for  air  superiority  in  early 
1944,  opening  the  German  heartland  and  its  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity  to  direct  and  sustained  aerial  at¬ 
tack.  Air  superiority  coupled  with  strategic  bom¬ 
bardment  devastated  the  enemy  infrastructure, 
paving  the  way  for  victory.  In  the  Pacific,  air¬ 
power  enabled  strikes  on  Japan,  culminating  with 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

Both  victories  were  costly.  In  Europe,  more 
than  60,000  Allied  airmen  lost  their  lives  in  the 
combined  bomber  offensive  alone.  Yet  the  casual¬ 
ties  would  likely  have  been  much  higher  and  the 
war  probably  would  have  lasted  longer  without 
an  alternative  to  surface  warfare.  Airpower  and 
strategic  bombardment  indeed  proved  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  directly  attack  the  homeland  and  resource 
base  of  the  enemy,  shortening  the  conflict. 

Airmen  continued  to  refine  doctrine  and  im¬ 
prove  capabilities  after  World  War  II.  However 
both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts  produced 
more  lessons  in  attrition-based  warfare.  Vietnam, 
like  World  War  I,  provided  glimpses  of  what  could 
be  done.  Technological  innovation  in  the  form  of 
laser-guided  bombs  hinted  at  precision  attack.  The 
Linebacker  II  campaign  illustrated  the  impact  of 
airpower  on  the  will  of  enemy  leaders  when  un¬ 
leashed  in  appropriate  strikes.  But  it  would  be  two 
decades  before  these  developments  would  be  crys¬ 
tallized  in  a  clear  vision. 

A  New  Age 

Another  vision  became  clear  in  January  1991. 
Coalition  forces  led  by  the  United  States  were 
tasked  to  eject  the  Iraqi  army  from  Kuwait.  Vari¬ 
ous  strategies  were  considered,  from  a  direct  Air- 
Land  Battle-type  of  assault  to  an  air  campaign  fo¬ 
cused  on  enemy  political  and  military  leaders.  The 
joint  force  air  component  commander  led  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  refine  and  execute  an  air  campaign  plan 
that  devastated  the  Iraqis  in  ways  not  directly 
connected  to  land  warfare.  U.S.  Central  Com¬ 
mand  largely  adopted  this  plan  as  the  centerpiece 
of  its  strategy.  The  resulting  effort  took  advantage 
of  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  advantages  of 
coalition  airpower  and  spacepower  to  directly  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  ability  to  monitor  and  command 
forces  and  resources.  At  the  same  time,  Iraqi  units 
in  the  field,  cut  off  from  their  command  elements, 
came  under  direct  air  assault. 
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F-117  during  live-fire 
weapons  test. 
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The  result  was  staggering.  Advances  in  stealth 
technology,  precision  munitions,  command  and 
control,  intelligence,  and  air  defense  suppression 
led  to  a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  warfare. 
Stealth  fighters  struck  leadership  targets  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  with  unprecedented  precision  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  crippled  the  regime  during  the  first  hours 
of  the  conflict.  Command  networks  were  attacked 
and  air  defenses  were  blinded. 
Infrastructure  such  as  petro¬ 
leum,  power  plants,  and  trans¬ 
port  also  were  hit  with  remark¬ 
able  effectiveness  and  minimal 
collateral  damage.  And  civilian 
casualties  were  low.  In  the  first 
day  of  operations,  coalition  air 
forces  attacked  more  targets  than  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  in  Europe  during  1942  and  1943.  When 
land  forces  crossed  the  border  into  Kuwait  38  days 
later,  the  Iraqis  were  all  but  routed. 

Iraq  fielded  half  a  million  battle-hardened 
troops  and  advanced  aircraft  and  air  defenses  to 
protect  its  territory,  but  the  war  was  one-sided. 
The  Coalition  did  not  do  what  the  enemy  ex¬ 
pected — a  symmetric  ground  attack — and  instead 
concentrated  airpower  on  the  heart  of  the  Iraqi 
military  and  command  structure.  The  air  plan 
sought  to  defeat  the  enemy  as  a  system.  To  do 
this,  it  employed  the  concept  of  strategic  attack. 

Not  simply  a  concept  but  a  mission,  strategic 
attack  builds  on  the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to 
directly  affect  enemy  sources  of  strength  and  will 
to  fight  without  having  to  engage  in  extended  at- 
tritional  campaigns  to  defeat  hostile  forces.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  an  effects-based  approach  clarifies 
the  essence  of  strategic  attack.  Modern  societies 
are  highly  interconnected.  With  strategic  attack, 


the  Gulf  War  realized  a 
dream  long  held  by  airmen: 
unrestricted,  aggressive  use 
of  airpower 


an  enemy  can  be  affected  by  isolation,  deception, 
or  exploitation.  Its  forces  can  be  severed  from 
leaders  and  its  capacity  to  sustain  essential  activ¬ 
ity  can  be  directly  targeted.  Given  these  factors, 
strategic  attack  can  be  defined  as  offensive  action 
by  command  authorities  to  generate  effects  that 
most  directly  achieve  national  objectives  by 
affecting  enemy  leadership,  conflict-sustaining  re¬ 
sources,  and  strategy. 

While  strategic  attack  in  most  instances  will 
not  totally  eliminate  the  need  to  engage  fielded 
forces — in  certain  cases  attacking  forces  may  ac¬ 
complish  strategic  effects — it  can  shape  engage¬ 
ments  to  fight  at  a  time  and  place  and  under 
conditions  favorable  to  decisive  outcomes  with 
the  least  risk  to  friendly  forces.  Under  the  right 
conditions,  an  aggressive  use  of  airpower  and 
spacepower  in  executing  strategic  attack  may  re¬ 
duce  land  forces  needed  for  termination,  thus 
endangering  fewer  lives. 

The  Gulf  War  also  highlighted  another  as¬ 
pect  of  airpower  and  spacepower  in  conducting 
strategic  attack:  parallel  operations.  After  the  Viet¬ 
nam  conflict  and  through  most  of  the  Cold  War, 
planners  generally  held  a  sequential  view  of  air 
operations.  Because  the  first  prerequisite  of  every 
successful  air  and  surface  operation  is  requisite  air 
superiority,  airmen  planned  initially  for  an  air  de¬ 
fense  suppression  campaign.  Once  enemy  de¬ 
fenses  were  dealt  with,  follow-on  air  attacks  could 
commence.  Desert  Storm  illustrated  that  preci¬ 
sion  and  stealth  capabilities  enabled  all  manner 
of  attacks  to  occur  simultaneously.  The  possibility 
of  holding  everything  at  immediate  risk — and 
providing  overwhelming  shock — is  an  important 
aspect  of  strategic  attack. 

After  the  Storm 

The  Gulf  War  realized  a  dream  long  held  by 
airmen:  unrestricted,  aggressive  use  of  airpower  to 
directly  influence  the  outcome  of  warfare.  De¬ 
spite  its  success,  and  aside  from  arguments  over 
sequencing  both  land  and  air  components,  Desert 
Storm  can  still  be  categorized  as  an  industrial  age 
conflict — a  large  conventional  conflict  with 
massed  forces.  Different  wars  would  be  waged  in 
the  1990s  for  different  ends,  using  the  same  tools 
but  in  different  ways.  Military  power,  and  espe¬ 
cially  airpower  and  spacepower,  would  be  tasked 
to  conduct  less  than  total  war  to  perform  tasks 
previously  held  unworkable:  coercion  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  In  each  case,  strategic  attack  evolved  to 
occupy  a  more  nuanced  role. 

Operation  Deliberate  Force  (Bosnia-Herzegovina) . 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  had  a 
problem  in  1995.  An  intransigent  Serbian  leader, 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  engaged  in  a  program  of  eth¬ 
nic  cleansing  that  threatened  to  destabilize  the 
Balkans.  His  indifference  to  appeals  for  peace 
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threatened  Allied  credibility.  Serbian  forces  in 
Bosnia,  although  outnumbered,  had  clear  numeri¬ 
cal  superiority  in  armored  vehicles  and  artillery. 
They  employed  these  forces  with  superior  mobil¬ 
ity  to  dominate  Bosnian  Muslim  and  Croatian 
troops.  After  a  series  of  embarrassing  incidents, 
NATO,  with  United  Nations  approval,  launched 
air  strikes  to  force  Milosevic  into  negotiating. 

The  Alliance  selected  a  straightforward  strat¬ 
egy:  air  attack  on  the  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  and 
war-sustaining  advantages.  Fielded  forces  were 
not  attacked  as  a  principal  objective.  Instead  key 
communications  nodes,  logistic  infrastructure, 
and  transportation  lines  were  struck.  These  assets 
gave  the  Serbs  superior  mobility  to  create  tactical 
advantages  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  choice. 
With  these  enablers  eliminated,  the  Serbs  found 
themselves  on  a  par  with  the  Bosnian  Muslims 
and  Croats.  By  putting  Milosevic  and  his  forces  at 
risk,  NATO  held  his  objectives  at  risk. 

Working  from  U.N.  and  Allied  objectives,  the 
combined  forces  air  component  commander  de¬ 
veloped  the  air  operation  plan  to  "execute  a  ro¬ 
bust  NATO  air  operation  that  adversely  alters  the 
[Bosnian  Serb  army]  advantage  in  conducting 
successful  military  operations  against  [Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina]."  The  desired  endstate  was  com¬ 
pelling  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  sue  for  a  cessation  in 
military  activity,  comply  with  U.N.  mandates, 
and  agree  to  enter  into  negotiations.1 

The  effect  of  the  air  operation  was  almost 
immediate.  The  Serbian  forces  became  isolated  on 
battlefields  which  they  previously  dominated.  A 
Croatian  ground  offensive  in  western  Bosnia 
made  the  effects  of  NATO  operations  clear.  Cut 
off  and  lacking  their  previous  command,  control, 


and  mobility  advantages,  the  Serbs  suffered  the 
disadvantage  of  exterior  lines  of  communication. 
The  result  was  a  near  collapse  of  their  resistance 
in  that  region. 

Deliberate  Force  was  an  air  operation  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  a  strategic  effect,  the  coercion 
of  Milosevic.  Isolating  Bosnian  forces  through  se¬ 
lectively  attacking  critical  leadership,  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  command  and  control  targets  brought 
him  to  the  table.  With  these  attacks,  the  Alliance 
could  govern  the  pace  of  operations  and  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  pressure  as  necessary  to 
achieve  desired  political  and  military  effects.  Im¬ 
portantly,  precision  attacks  enabled  the  Alliance 
to  sustain  support  by  minimizing  collateral  dam¬ 
age  and  civilian  casualties.  The  effectiveness  of  air 
operations  was  undeniable — it  was  due  to  the 
strategic  application  of  airpower. 

Allied  Force  (Yugoslavia).  Milosevic  again 
proved  his  indifference  to  international  anxiety 
in  1998  over  the  treatment  of  Albanians  in  the 
semiautonomous  area  of  Kosovo.  After  acquiesc¬ 
ing  to  demands  for  more  transparency,  Milosevic 
ignored  calls  to  protect  ethnic  Albanians.  With 
the  breakdown  of  negotiations,  the  Alliance  initi¬ 
ated  combat  air  operations  once  again. 

NATO  opted  for  another  air  operation  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons  that  figured  into  its  de¬ 
cision  in  1995.  But  instead  of  initiating  a  regular, 
well-developed  campaign,  the  thrust  began  as  a 
repeat  of  Deliberate  Force,  with  a  series  of  limited 
air  strikes  calculated  to  pressure  Milosevic  to  ne¬ 
gotiate.  Thus  the  initial  target  sets  were  strictly 
limited  to  a  similar  set  of  air  defense,  command 
and  control,  and  limited  military  infrastructure 
targets.  But  Milosevic  did  not  respond  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  had  in  1995.  Instead,  al¬ 
most  simultaneous  with  the  start  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  he  began  ethnic  cleansing  in  Kosovo, 
changing  the  character  of  the  war. 

Public  opinion  demanded  that  NATO  forces 
counter  ethnic  cleansing  and  protect  the  fleeing 
Albanians.  The  planners  were  caught  short.  They 
had  been  told  not  to  look  beyond  limited  strikes 
initially  and  had  no  means  of  significant  change 
beyond  the  signaling  mission.  As  political  leaders 
sought  consensus  within  the  Alliance  on  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  war,  coalition  planners  were  in¬ 
structed  to  keep  the  pressure  on  Milosevic  and  in¬ 
crease  operations  against  the  Serbian  forces  in 
Kosovo  and  military  infrastructure  targets  sur¬ 
rounding  the  province. 

During  a  month  of  strategic  uncertainty,  a 
debate  emerged  among  Alliance  leaders  that  led  to 
two  views.  One  held  that  it  was  necessary  and  suf¬ 
ficient  for  air  forces  to  sustain  their  attacks  on 
fielded  forces  to  ease  pressure  on  the  Albanians 
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B-52s  on  mission, 
Allied  Force. 


and  weaken  control  over  the  province  by  Bel¬ 
grade.  The  reason  for  a  limited  operation  was  that 
little  agreement  existed  for  anything  else,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  introduction  of  ground  forces.  In 
fact,  even  planning  for  wider  activity  threatened 
cohesion.  The  other  view,  largely  advanced  by  Al¬ 
lied  air  planners,  contended  that  airpower  was  not 
suitable  in  stopping  deployed  Serbian  forces  en¬ 
gaged  in  ethnic  cleansing.  Instead,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  gaining  compliance  with  NATO  de¬ 
mands  was  applying  direct  pressure  on  Yugoslav 
leaders  and  their  political  and  social  apparatus.  In 
sum,  if  airpower  is  the  instrument  of  choice,  it 
must  be  used  in  its  most  decisive  form — strategic 
attack.  As  one  senior  officer  commented,  "Air¬ 
power  could  not  stop  the  door-to-door . .  .  thug¬ 
gery  and  ethnic  cleansing .  .  .  directly.  The  only 
way  [was]  taking  it  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — in 
this  case,  to  Belgrade.”2 

Largely  because  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  lim¬ 
ited  air  operations,  enough  support  emerged  to 
conduct  a  more  direct  attack  on  strategic  assets  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  Alliance  demands. 
According  to  the  air  component  commander,  U.S. 
European  Command  was  certain  that  sustained 
and  parallel  operations  could  be  conducted  with 
available  airpower  and  that  forces  in  Kosovo  could 


be  attacked  while  other  "more  lucrative  and  com¬ 
pelling  targets"  were  struck  in  Serbia  proper.3 

Thus  NATO  expanded  the  air  operation  from 
the  Kosovo-centric  attrition  of  forces  to  more  at¬ 
tacks  on  political-military  leadership  and  dual-use 
facilities.  Some  assets  of  the  ruling  elite  were  delib¬ 
erately  targeted  to  put  pressure  on  Milosevic  and 
cause  more  stress  within  Serbia.  The  attacks  on 
Serbian  forces  in  Kosovo  were  maintained.  Up  to 
half  of  daily  sorties  were  flown  against  them  with 
mixed  results.  Although  there  is  evidence  that  at¬ 
tacks  limited  the  enemy  ability  to  mass  and  ma¬ 
neuver,  the  extent  to  which  they  pressured  Bel¬ 
grade  to  eventually  comply  is  less  apparent. 

The  strikes  against  political  and  industrial  in¬ 
frastructure  had  more  telling  effects.  The  price  of 
a  sustained  conflict  was  becoming  evident.  Bomb¬ 
ing  and  sanctions  were  devastating  an  already 
soft  economy.  Raids  on  factories  led  to  layoffs, 
driving  up  unemployment.  Attacks  on  businesses 
owned  by  associates  of  Milosevic  bred  tension 
and  uncertainty.  Cutting  electrical  and  fuel  sup¬ 
plies  not  only  limited  military  options  but  dra¬ 
matically  increased  anxiety.  The  strikes  on  Serbia 
far  more  than  attacks  on  fielded  forces  in  Kosovo 
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airpower  and  spacepower 
was  used  to  induce  Taliban 
forces  to  flee  and  to  destroy 
terrorist  bases 


compelled  Milosevic  to  relent.  It  was  strategic  at¬ 
tack — in  this  case  using  airpower  and  space- 
power — that  had  the  desired  coercive  effect. 

Enduring  Freedom  (Afghanistan).  Another  ap¬ 
plication  of  strategic  attack  that  employed  joint 
air  as  well  as  space  assets  against  enemy  leaders 
and  resources  was  Afghanistan  beginning  in 
2001.  In  the  opening  stages  of  the  operation,  air¬ 
power  and  spacepower  was  used  to  induce  Tal¬ 
iban  forces  to  flee  and  to  destroy  terrorist  bases. 

As  a  result,  in  conjunction 
with  support  to  local  fighters, 
coalition  air  and  maritime 
forces,  and  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Forces,  the  regime  in 
Kabul  was  changed  within 
two  months.  The  asymmetry 
of  modern  air  and  space  ca¬ 
pabilities  supported  by  surface  operations  resulted 
in  the  desired  strategic  effect. 

In  the  above  conflicts,  strategic  attack  was 
the  choice  of  U.S.  leadership.  NATO  airpower 
twice  coerced  an  enemy  to  meet  its  demands.  On 
both  occasions  the  Alliance  pressured  a  regime  to 
comply  through  attacks  on  essential  resources, 
carefully  selected  for  the  effect  on  decisionmak¬ 
ers.  At  the  same  time,  the  attacks  avoided  the 
civilian  casualties  and  collateral  urban  damage  as¬ 
sociated  with  earlier  bombing  campaigns  and  en¬ 
abled  NATO  to  use  enough  pressure  to  end  both 
conflicts.  In  Afghanistan,  air  and  space  forces  pro¬ 
jected  asymmetric  power  rapidly,  lessening  the 
vulnerabilities,  risks,  and  time  normally  associ¬ 
ated  with  deploying  large  ground  forces.  Al¬ 
though  some  civilian  casualties  and  collateral 
damage  did  occur,  the  losses  paled  in  comparison 
to  three  years  of  fighting  in  Bosnia,  a  decade  of 
repression  in  Kosovo,  and  the  suffering  of  the 
Afghan  people,  as  well  as  continued  global  terror¬ 
ism  had  the  Taliban  remained  in  power. 


America  has  been  involved  in  four  signifi¬ 
cant  conflicts  over  the  last  decade.  In  each  case, 
joint  airpower  and  spacepower  provided  com¬ 
pelling  asymmetric  advantages  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  effects.  The  potential  of  strategic  attack  was 
demonstrated  in  arguably  the  most  effective,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  humane  military  operations  in  history. 
The  ability  to  directly  apply  force  on  enemy  lead¬ 
ership,  constrict  resources,  and  restrict  strategic 
choices  is  a  valuable  tool  in  an  increasingly  hos¬ 
tile  world.  With  advances  in  air,  space,  and  infor¬ 
mation  capabilities,  desired  effects  can  be  in¬ 
creased  through  these  capabilities.  In  that  regard, 
two  factors  are  noteworthy: 

■  Asymmetric  advantages  in  the  battlespace  de¬ 
rive  increasingly  from  U.S.  air,  space,  and  information 
capabilities. 


■  These  capabilities  allow  the  Nation  to  directly 
influence  enemy  leadership,  destroy  or  neutralize 
enemy  resources,  and  control  the  pace  of  enemy  opera¬ 
tions  while  minimizing  collateral  damage  and  civilian 
casualties. 

The  national  leadership  is  calling  on  strate¬ 
gic  attack  as  the  mission  of  choice  to  coerce,  pun¬ 
ish,  and  compel  enemies.  To  support  such  objec¬ 
tives,  the  military  must  consider  the  best  way  of 
achieving  this  new  type  of  mission. 

Strategic  attack  is  critical  for  joint  operations. 
The  extent  to  which  each  service  contributes  to 
this  mission  depends  on  the  situation  and  corre¬ 
sponding  objectives.  Strategic  attack  provides  joint 
force  commanders  with  a  flexible  option  to  strike 
enemies  and  achieve  effects  on  the  strategic  level. 
Doctrine  is  being  written  to  articulate  enduring 
tenets  of  strategic  attack  and  enhance  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  concept  in  the  joint  community.  Devel¬ 
oping  and  employing  these  capabilities  provides 
the  Armed  Forces  with  a  range  of  options  to 
achieve  military  objectives.  JPQ 
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